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ABSTRACT 

This paper suggests a number of steps for evaluating 
the effectiveness of teacher education programs. The contents 
include: "Introduction," which looks at studies documenting the need 
for improved teacher education, educational accountability, and ten 
models for teacher preparation; "Role of the University in Teacher 
Education," which discusses the cybernetic principles of task 
analysis and instrument analysis for evaluating teacher education 
programs; "Leads to Marked Program Improvement," which emphasizes the 
importance of professional organizations setting standards which 
novice teachers are expected to meet, college educators suggesting 
changes for undergraduate courses, school systems communicating their 
expectations in the preparation of teachers, and colleges adopting 
competency-based teacher education programs for the realization of 
long term and short term goals; and "Conclusion," which stressses that 
the validity of a teacher education program is determined by the 
performance of teachers in the classroom. (WP) 
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EVALUATING THE EPR::CTIV:":MESS 05* UNIViJRoITY PRCGRAriS FOR 

IntrodUact ion ^^$T C^^' 

During the past twenty years in the United States, several 
studies have documented the need for improved teacher education 
in r&ading. Hester's survey of 800 elementary school teachers 
in 1953, for example, disclosed that many felt inadequately 
prepared to teach reading. 5 In 1955» Robinson's survey cited 
the importance of establishing qualifications for remedial 
reading personnel. 9 Following these publications, the Harvard- 
Carnegie reports of 1961 and 1955 described college programs 
for prospective teachers of reading and then examined the statu-; 
of elementary school reading programs tliroughout the country. 
Perhaps most significant among the 6? recommendations made hy 
Austin and iiorrison was their clarion call for upgrading the 
preservice and inservice training of teachers. 2»5 In the l.':tt 
half of the I960's, the First Grade Studies focused national 
attention upon the methods and materials of reading instruc:'.< . , 
Despite this shift of emphasis in research efforts from the 
teacher to the curriculum, there emerged, not unexpectedly, 
increased recognition of the influence of the reading teacher. 

Undoubtedly, the cumulative effect of these studies and 
others related to teacher preparation led laany states to e.do-yc 
certification standards for reading teachers and specialists. . 
Furthermore, many colleges and universities strengthened their 
course offerings in reading for both elementary and secondary 
teachers. But, having accomplished these changes, educators 
could not rest complacently upon their laurels; nor could they 
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afford to delude themselves or the public that these rxOdifi-- 
cations would result in the quality education dee;:ed esseuti:::! 
for all children in the reLiaining; years of the tv/entieth 
century. Had they seen fit to do so, hov/ever, innovative 
.Morubers of the profession, as well as very verbal educational 
critics, would have continued to point to antiquated educa- 
tional systens, unyielding to social and technological chanc'^s, 
and to traditional teacher education programs that did littlo 
..lore tVian perpetuate an already stagnant status quo.l 

rievertheless, for a number of years, colleces and uni- 
versities appeared to evalu<?.te the effectiveness of their 
programs for teacher education by a single criterion: the 
production of ever-increasing numbers of graduates v/ho found 
ceacViing jobs in the nation's schools. And then came the 
'70s v/ith dwindling school enrollments and greater compoti 
tion for teach.n^ positions, accompanied by hij^her e::pectc.i. 
roi-* teacher-performance and pupil-achievement, and a gener:-.?. 
loss cf public confidence in higher institutions of learning » 
:^cformers began in earnest to exert social, political, and 
economic pressures on the schools, demanding accountability 
in every area of educational endeavor, including teacher 
prep^sration. 

iiany people believed that a fundamental restructuring 
of the entire educational system v;as in order. Some of thoia 
convinced the federal government to allocate several million 
dollars for the development of experimental models designed 
to create a new kind of teacher v;ho v/ould be "guaranteed" to 
:^et results in the classroom, i'en different models for 



teacher preparation from ten educational institutions across 
th3 United States offered especially bold, innovative appro. .ch:s 
to elementary teacher preparation, their directions beinc y 
from the limitins, prescribed programs of the past toward tlms.c 
that v/ere opon>-ended and process-oriented with students' no':d3 
and interests as high priorities. The new proG;rar.is rely Gen- 
erally upon ob,ieotives stated in behavioral or perf ori:iancc 
tc-rr.iS, opportur.iuies for individualized instruction, and 
provisions for flexible curricular content throuj^h tiie use 
of instructional laodules. i otev^rorthy, also, is e inclusion 
of varying levels of experiences uith children ir md away 
from elementary school classrooms. 
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The University has the responsibility for proparinc; tcacic-r 
for the innovative practices and concepts tliey will encounter 
in the field. It* can examine and analyze the many facets of 
"effective teaching" v/ith the coal of setting standards for 
adequate preparation of prospective teachers, looking beyond 
ivied v/alls to the grassroots level of the classroom setting. 
As pointed out above, teachers in the field are faced with 
educational problems witli no\/ly coined labels— cognitive and 
affective objectives ; coi.vpetoncy*-based education; criterion- 
reforer.ced vs. norm-referenced tests; individually-guided 
instruction; diagnostic-prescriptive teaching; and accounta- 
bility — to naiiie a fev/. Teachers in the field are also faced 
with newly devised approaches to reading instruction, to "pro- 
tsramed materials", to new materials and equipment, even to ne^ 
buildings constructed especially for such concepts as team 
teaching, library centers as the core of the curriculum, opcr 
spaced settings instead of walled classrooms, and so on. Teco... 
er-preparing colleges will need to make periodic evaluations of 
their programs in order to provide ones that are current and 
viable . 

In order to prepare guidelines for evaluating their teachoa 
education programs, the University can adapt the cybernetic 
principles of task analysis and instrument analysis. It can 
focus upon the ultimate objective — the effective teacher. 
Each of us engaged in the preparation of teachers must at some 
time have experienced at least a vague feeling of disquiet 
concerning our efforts; Is there something more or something 
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different- ue could bo doine to inprovo our program? Are wo 
Giving prospective teachers adequate preparation? Another 
lino of questioning v/o ri-'i^.ht attempt to answer for our ov/n 
prosraii'i v;ould include such soul- -searching as— ^/hat do we met.' 
by a Q9S^ teacher? v/hat corapouents of his education make hi. 
p;ood ? In our analysis we v^rould look first at the responsibii:- 
faced by the classroora teacher. \Jq would analyze the tasks f ■ •• 
by him as he attempts to fulfill his responsibilities to the 
dividual children assigned him. Then we would need to study 
the implications for his preservice instruction at the collo^.: 
level and for the continuing development of his career at th'.-^ 
insorvice level. These have been delineated on tne follouir;. 
Table, which considers the accountability of both the collofco 
and the school system for the preparation of the effective 
teacher. (See Table 1) 
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Loads to Marked .•■rosram IiiiDrovoricnt 

Just as soiao professions such as lav/ and iiedicino have 
set certain standards v;hich novices are encpccted to meet, a 
stron:^ organization such as tho International Roading Asso- 
ciation cr.n v^oi.it out standards \7hich novice teachers can be 
oxncctcd to i-iect — the knowledges and competencies which the 
effective teacher e:chibits. In fact, tliroucii its Commission 
on Fiji'h Quality Teacher Education, I.R.A. has published re- 
cently a volume entitled I lodular Prep arat i on for T eac hint^ 
Roadin^-^ whicli ccatains a well-developed program for preserv- 
ice and continuini^ education. As Durr states in the Foreword 

"... tiiio voluiie finally incorporates tho 
principles of individual differences into 
Loacuai- education in two dimensions. First, 
tho Modules provide for differences in both 
tho previous* learnings and mastery rate of 
those beinji* trained to teach reading. Second, 
the modules provide a variety of delivery 
sysoc:ms so that those responsible for the edu- 
cation of teachers iaay adapt the modules ac- 
cording to their own strengths and profes- 
sional cciimitmonts."^ 

Universities can now use this volume to translate desired 

teacliing competencies into objectives which in turn can be 

transformed into standards of excellence. 

In addition to using publications of I.R.A. devoted to 

tiie improvei.icnt of the education of those who teach roadinc, 

oach colloso or university undortalcing evaluations of tho 

effectiveness of its teacher education program will probcbly 

take a number of steps. Three possibilities may bo cato- 

gori7.ed under the pjonoral headings of ,surye;y;s, ^A^opB^ojnt 

reals, and c:cai;iiaationG of innovative practices. Results 

Obtained from those stops should lead to the formulation of 
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GuidGlinofs for the institution's next decade of teacher pre- 
paration, with built-in provisions for earlier modifications 
if they arc needed. 

Surveys by collo{jiate educators often include carefully 
developed quosLionnairos and intcrvicv/c of students presently 
enrolled in their proGjrams and of (graduates, preferably first 
yoar tGac>-ers and others V'/hose teachiii(>; e::perionces cover a 
soleotcd span of time Guch as three years and ten years, Th? 
imUviduals can be jskod to identify specific teaching prob- 
lems tliey have encountered, to react to the adequacy of their 
preparation, and to susccst noodod chances for a better proc;!* 
at their Alma Mater, Examples of questions these teachers 
nisht be asked are, "Kov/ do JLO.H ovaluj.tc your undereraduato 
preparation? '/hat would jou like to see new teachers (jet in 

their preparation?" Or, "What I found most useful was , 

'Iixcn teacher college personnel analyze 
both objective and open^-ended items, they should gain valuabl 
information for program changes related to the educational 
core requirements, the content and conduct of methods courccs 
the observation and participation activities of their pro- 
service prograiii, and the student-teaching experiences, 

riurvcys of course offerings can be helpful in deter- 
mining ttio adequacy of their content according to the goAcral 
and specific competencies that teachers are expected to ac- 
quire, A review can be made of the techniques, approachoc, 
and materials introduced to prospective teachers, to assure 
that students are bein^ exposed to current philosophies 
and practices. One such review, for example, revealed that 
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nov; toachors wore acquainted with only one approach to the 
toachins of readins, while literally dozens of others re- 
■lainod unfaniliar. Periodic ctudios also somotimes deiion- 
strato the nood to movc from inotructor-locturo type courses 
to ifioro classsroom obcorvations of ^ood teacbors in action, 
to demonstrations and discussions of now Methods and material 
l*o video-tapo viewing and critiques, and to small group acti-* 
vitios and presentations, 

Lichool systcr.s e::pect to make contributions to the im- 
provoinent of the preparation of the products they receive. 
They should bo siveu anple opportunities to communicate tiioir 
cxy>octwitions and to explain any special conditions of their 
students and communiticc that should bo taken into considera- 
tion by the universities preparing their now teachers. 

In addition to surveys of various groups who should 
be involved in ontablishing the quality of tOAcher education 
programs, a second stop in the evaluative process might bo 
accomplished by an assessment of prog: im goals. Questions 
Guch as t'.io following can serve as guides: Are the institu- 
tion's {^oals for its teacher education prograid readily avail - 
ablo for study by all interested individuals and groups? Ar.:- 
the statements of those goals too limited? too broad? Are 
thoy cloerly proscntod in terms of compot-ncios which spool: .y 
desired teaching-loaming acts or behaviors of prospective 
teachers? Do they include tho objoctivos considered inpor- 
bant in tho dovelopme..t of both measurable oubcoraes of Imowl-- 
edges and skills and the less tangible outcomes of attitr-dcs, 
appreciations, and values? Do tho goals incorporate com- 
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potencies identified as boinc essential for meciimizing the 
oraotional, cosnitivo, and social [:;rov;th of children? 

As a third step in the improvor-iGnt of university 
tcachar education, an exaniination of innovative proeranis 
should be anticipated. /hen carefully selected and tdilorj-1 
to the needs and resources of th.^ institution, these pro- 
grans and materials can greatly enhance the professional 
prosram. 

Vfithin the past five years in the United States, Co:.i-- 
potency Based Teacher jilducation (CBTE), also referred to 
as I'orformance Based Teacher Education (PCTK)» lias received 
much attention. Souie 17 states have coiiimitted their teach 
l^rcparation institutions to compotoncy/perf ormanco based 
proc^rams, either as the only route to certification or as a 
pnrnissiblo alternative. Tennessee, on the other hand, has 
mandated competency-based prosroims for school adhii-iistrcvfcorc 
but not for teachers. The movoinont continues to gain moracn- 
tum from raonth to month, despite reactions which ran^^e from 
enthusiastic support to strong opposition. 

Ideally, the long-term goal of CBTS is to upgrade the 
quality of education in the- nation's schools by moans of 
improved teacher education. Impact of the movomont probably 
will be felt in not less than ton years, a factor v/hich may 
inpcdo acceptance of the concept by many collogos and uni- 
versities. An intormcdiato range goal (4-10 years), is 
"to prepare knov/ledgoablo and skilled teachers in a curric- 
ulum v;hosc elomento have boon tested for validity against 
criteria of school offoctivoncss."12 Short range goals to 



bo accomplished within four yoars include: (1) the idontifi- 
ction of tontu^tivo teacher compotcncios, (2) the prcpar^.ticn 
c;r instructional natorials and ovaluation procedures, and 
(3) tlic cstablishiiiGnt of conditions to validate the teacher 
education curricula and to promote teacher behavior rosoarch.12 

More imi'iediato expectations upon the irapleinontation of 
CBTiS include: (1) stronger relationships among; toacher educa- 
tors, public schools, and the orc;anizcd teaching profession; 
(?.) creator student satisfaction with skill-orionted toacher 
education prograias, and (3) increased accountability of teacho-t^ 
education prosrams,12 

The Florida Center for Teacher Training Materials at th( 
University of Miami in Coral Gables has an impressive collec- 
tion of modules cr training packages in reading and other 
curriculum areas, l^ho Center collects, catalogs, roviov/s, 
^nd reports on competency-based toacher education materials 
developed in the United States and offers its assistance in 
the implementation of those instructional rosourcos* 

MayQ has developed Mastery Performance Modules for 
Tuachors in Training with accompanying tapes for To Hel p 
Childrgn, Head. Croft Educational iicrvices have produced 
teacher education materials which may be helpful in the 
preparation of reading toachors. 

Professional literature is replete v;ith articles and 
books for the perusal of those who intend to orabark upon an 
improved toachor education program, Houston and Howsam's 
Clojnjpcjb enc j-Baspd^ Toachpr KducAtipn : ^.i^P^^r ps s^ PJ^PP2:.^I^S.k. 
■».'>rosT5Ccts6 and Rosnor's Tho Power of Compctoncy-Ba^^^ 



^A^A''Vy-op.* A Rojaortll arc rcprc-scivowtivo o£ those recent 
• lublicj-tions. 

Houston and his associates have pcrformod an Horculoan 
task in providing access to a comprehensive annotated listin{3 
of instructional materials. '^Josourcos annotated in thoir 
collection include films, slido/tapes, modules, programed 
cc:ct3, and laulti- -media kits for training procpectiVG or 
.'.nr. -.rvi cc oducc.t ional pors onnol • 7 
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To aatici ..iito immodiwtc outcomes from such a complex 

voaturo as the dosign and implementation of now teacher 

odacation programs is totally unrealistic. Even a 10--ycar 

proooction before changes can bo completed may be optimistic, 

but gradually improvo:ricnts will bo soon in classrooms of 

the '70s — especially in tliorjo rooms v/hoso teachers arc the 

(graduates of colleges and universities devoted to quality 

procorvice education prograias. Kvery institution has the 

pov;or to wove rapidly from tiie traditional programs describe--- 

by B« 0. Smith in l^esoar ch in ^f o,ac her Edu cat i on ; 

Those programs "have developed over the 
last hundred years, and especially since 
the beginning of the present century, on 
the basis of meager and inadequate Imowl- 
cdge acquired largely from the practical 
experience of teachers, general psycho- 
lofjical principles, and studios m philo- 
sophy and the social sciences. "1^ 

This papor has suggested a number of stops toward the 

evaluation of the effectiveness of teachor education, but 

the validity of a teacher education program is determined 

ultimately by tho production of teachers who perform more 

effoctivoly in classrooms than had they not received such 

training. At present, solid research evidence aoos not 

exist to support a direct relationship between teacher 

behavior and pupil learning. 10 We must proceed, therefore, 

on the bost basos wo have in 197^ for hiL;hcr quality toachor 

preparation. Hopefully, our participation in this work-scssion 

v;ill result in a habit of communicating v/ith each other so 

that oach of our countries will benefit from tho ideas wo 



Sonorato. Mq bclicvo that effective teacher education proc;r^:vi . 
in reading in the future depend a ::reat deal upon the e::por-c: 
of the very people v/ho arc hero today. 
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